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]RITISH PAINTERS is a handsome gift-book, 
English in authorship and printing, though 
issued here with the imprint of the Messrs. 
Appleton. The artists considered are forty in 
number, beginning with Turner and Constable. They in- 
clude most of the familiar names of the century, though 
the selection strikes one as being a little arbitrary. For 
example, Maclise, and Leslie, and Sir Thomas Lawrence 
are missing from among the elder men ; and in the later 
list we fail to find Watts, and Millais, and Holman Hunt, 
and Leighton, and Burne-Jones, while place is given to 
such as Holl and Philip Richard Morris. The biographi- 
cal notices are concise but sufficient. The critical writing 
is of the most stereotyped sort. The public is not dis- 
turbed in its worship of traditional favorites, nor, on the 
other hand, is it perplexed by any attempt systematically 
to explain the wherefore of that worship. The result is 
not very instructive when, occasionally, something like 
comparison or special analysis occurs. We are told of 
Mulready^s pictures, for example, that " there is nothing 
in the whole range of Dutch or P'lemish art that can be 
brought into comparison with them for truth of drawing, 
elaborate finish, and splendor of coloring. It has been 
well said that, 'as a painter {sic)\ Mulready's art is per- 
fection.'" Mr. Jones Barker is called "certainly the 



Horace Vernet of England," a title to which even those 
who do not much care for Vernet may well object. Faed 
is held to be the equal of Wilkie as a delineator of Scottish 
life, and to have the advantage of him in some technical 
points. And of the English school in general we are told 
that, while it took centuries for the art of every other 
country to develop, "fifty years have sufficed to place 
England on a level with the best art-epochs of the Conti- 
nent ; for if we have not produced a Raphael, a Guido, or 
a Leonardo da Vinci, it ought to be borne in mind that we 
have exhibited a greater diversity of talent and more origi- 
nality than the most famous schools of Italy ever sent 
forth." 

The illustrations are carefully done, but not of remark- 
able excellence, as we count it to-day. They are due to 
the most prominent engravers of England ; for though no 
names are cited, we may decipher on the cuts those of 
Whymper, Cooper, Dalziel, Nicholls, Allen, and Butter- 
worth and Heath. It would be interesting to know whether 
the bad drawing in one or two cuts, notably in the one 
(unsigned) after Mr. Frederic Walker's Fireside, should 
be set down to the account of the creative or of the repro- 
ductive artist. 

The companion volume to the above — American 
Painters, by Mr. G. W. Sheldon— -is identical with it 
in appearance and plan, but is in every respect a more 
satisfactory book. It proves once more the superiority of 
our wood-engraving, although there are, I think, among 
our recent publications * some that would prove it in a 
still more striking way. The engravers represented are 
Messrs. Linton, Morse, Hariey, Anthony, Bobbett, Fil- 
mer, Smithwick, Juengling, Annin, and Closson. It- will 
be seen that some admirable workers are missing, notably 
Messrs. Kruell and Cole. Good specimens are shown 
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from both the older and the newer schools of workman- 
ship; the younger men being, perhaps, a little less auda- 
cious than usual. Our individual preference for one school 
over the other will always depend upon our relative love 
for the wood-cut as such, and for the picture which it re- 
produces. Mr. Linton, on the one hand, here gives us 
cuts that in and for themselves are admirable, and that well 
portray the artist's theme. Mr. Juengling and his fellows, 
on the other hand, show methods which may not be so 
pleasing to an eye that cares for the technique^ of the en- 
graver, but which certainly result in a more perfect sug- 
gestion of the creative artist, — of the personal element in 
his work, of its sentiment as well as of its theme. Mr. 
Linton's Romany Girl^ for example, does not suggest Mr. 
Fuller, although he is one of the most individual and 
strongly marked of painters. Mr. Juengling's cuts do 
suggest the artist, if he has any individuality at all. Notice 
here the rendering of the Messrs. Smillie's landscapes, 
and especially that of Mr. Weir's Good Safnaritan. What- 
ever we may think of this wood-cut in itself, it certainly 
gives the sentiment, the feeling, and the quality of the 
original canvas in a marvellous way. There is a great 
deal, of course, that clamors to be said about many of the 
wood-cuts, and it would nearly always take the form of 
praise. But I have only space for a few words with regard 
to the text of the volume. 

It is not, as we so often find it in books of this class, 
mere padding between the plates. We may safely predict 
that Mr. Sheldon's book will be read as well as looked 
into, and read with much pleasure. His judgments are 
very decided, and bear the stamp of individuality. This is 
a refreshing fact, even though we may not always think 
them very wise or quite consistent. The axioms he lays 
down and the conclusions he draws in one notice may be 
contradicted in the next, but this does not prevent us from 
enjoying an admirable sentiment or profiting by a clever 
bit of characterization when we find it. In general the 
tone is laudatory, as it should be : else why should the 
artists in question have been selected for comment? Yet 
one wonders at times whether a critic who often shows an 
appreciation of excellent art does not suspect that some of 
his compliments rather strain the widest charity of criti- 
cism. What severity he shows is usually kept for the 
younger men, who,' perhaps, deserve it least. Doubtless 
the public will be better pleased, however, than if their 
time-honored favorites had been among the criticised. 
The most serious defect of the book is the want of a 
thread of unity between the notices. There is not even 
any system in their sequence. Each man is treated by 
himself, with small indication of the tendencies which 
place him in one or another of two well-marked groups. 
As this fact of division and new departure, however, is 
the most interesting and vital fact in our art to-day, our 
author's failure to mark it more distinctly must lessen the 
value of a book that has been prepared especially for those 
who are not very familiar with the subject. And Mr. 
Sheldon would h'ave been more satisfactory sometimes had 
he adhered more closely to his theme. In the notice of 
Mr. Chase, for instance, there is no criticism or descrip- 
tion of his work, but the pages are devoted instead to the 
work of Mr. Alden Weir, though this artist elsewhere has 
a place of his own. 

I have mentioned some of the weak points of Mr. Shel- 
don's book, rather than the strong ones that will be patent 



to every reader ; for only thus could I prove that, although 
it is very interesting to those who know our artists and 
their work, others may be puzzled by a lack of agreement 
between the author's various conclusions, and of consist- 
ency in the judgments he pronounces. Every artist will 
subscribe to some of his opinions, and every Philistine will 
delight in others. The reader's perplexity may be in- 
creased, moreover, by the autobiographical element which 
has been introduced, although it forms the most valuable 
portion of the text. The many men whose words are 
quoted, often at some length, show more minds than might 
have been expected even. Of Millet, for example, there 
are very varying judgments cited, from that of Mr. Thomas 
Moran, — who says he is "repulsive" and "coarse and 
vulgar," and suggests nothing that is not "degraded," his 
peasants being " very little above animals," — to that of Mr. 
Inness, who calls him "one of those artistic angels whose 
aim is to represent pure and holy human sentiments." 
With Corot the case is about the same, and the late Cottier 
collection comes in for an amusing variety of comment. 
It is still more interesting when well-known artists .speak 
of themselves and their work. They often seem to be 
more keen-sighted than we should have thought. When 
one of them, for instance, compares his art to that of a 
newspaper reporter, he characterizes it more cleverly and 
more severely than a critic would have cared to do. Among 
some really valuable fragments of conversation, I may men- 
tion those which have fallen from the lips of Hunt, and 
Inness, and De Haas. 

M. G. Van Rensselaer. 

Stammbuch der National-Galerie. Radirungen von 
Ernst Forberg, Hans Meyer und Anderen. He- 
rausgegeben von Dr. M. Jordan. Berlin : Rud. Schu- 
ster (C. G. Liideritz Kunst-Verlag). 1880. 

ORKS like the one under notice used to be called 
"albums," in Germany as elsewhere, but prob- 
ably the somewhat nativistic feeling which has 
developed in the fatherland since its political 
unification rebelled against the foreign word, and hence 
this collection of portraits of, and works by, German artists, 
accompanied by short biographical and laudatory notices 
written by Dr. Max Jordan, is called a " Stammbuch." 
The word, which literally means " book of genealogy," has 
no true equivalent in English, but in its more common ac- 
ceptation finds its counterpart in the " Autograph Album," 
a book in which supposed dear friends are requested to 
leave a written memento, with a slight hint dropped by the 
(generally young lady) possessor that, if the friend is an 
artist, a little sketch would be quite as acceptable. This 
book, therefore, in which only those modern German artists 
are represented whose works have found a place in the 
Prussian National Gallery, is to be looked upon as a 
souvenir of the men who are, or ought to be, dear to every 
German heart, — a pretty, idea, certainly, even if it be 
somewhat sentimental. 

Ten painters — Knaus, Preller, Menzel, Kroner, Ed. 
Meyerheim, Diicker, Steffeck, Harrer, Bleibtreu, and A. 
von Heyden — and two sculptors — Wittig, and R. Begas 
— have been selected for this first volume, which, as the 
preface informs us, is to be followed by others from year 
to year. The portraits of these artists have been delicately 
etched by E. Forberg and Hans Meyer, and a specimen of 
the work of each is given in small etchings, mostly by the 




